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TOWARD AN APPLIED MISSIONARY 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Louts J. Luzsetak, S.V.D., Ph.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


Today, Cultural Anthropology is being applied quite effective- 
ly by educators, social workers, lawyers, doctors, military experts, 
technicians, government administrators, and other specialists en- 
gaged in cross-cultural activities. The purpose of this paper is to 
emphasize the need for the development of another subfield of 
Applied Anthropology, one specifically focused on the missionary 
apostolate. 

Since there is no profession more deeply involved in the ways 
and values of a “strange” people than that of the modern apostle, 
no one would perhaps profit more from a systematic application 
of anthropological concepts, theories, principles, and methods 
than the missionary. 

The idea of applying Anthropology to mission work is not 
new: anthropologists like Father Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D. and 
Msgr. Cooper, and others have long appreciated the advantages 
which Cultural Anthropology offered overseas religious workers. 
In this connection it may be interesting to point out that the aims 
of the Catholic Anthropological Association are: “The advance- 
ment of anthropological sciences through the promotion of (a) 
anthropological research and publication by missionaries and pro- 
fessional anthropologists, and (b) anthropological training among 
candidates for missionary work.” 

What may be new in my paper is the emphasis placed on the 
necessity of developing an organized body of anthropological 
concepts, principles, theories, and methods pertinent to mission 
work: organized so that one could speak of a subdiscipline of 
Applied Anthropology specifically tailored to the needs of the 
religious worker engaged in apostolic activities outside his own 
cultural milieu; organized so that this body of anthropological 
knowledge could grow; so that, as it grew, it would clarify more 
and more the very nature of missionary work and would discover 
new and more effective methods of experimentation, control, and 
prediction. In a word, such a body of organized anthropological 
knowledge would aim to help the missionary choose the most 
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effective and least disorganizing techniques and policies truly rep- 
resentative of the scientific age in which he lives. 

Since it would be impossible in the short time allotted to present 
adequately the specific object and method which such an organ- 
ized body of knowledge would imply, it might be best merely to 
illustrate some of the problems and indicate some of the possible 
modes of attack. The illustrations will be limited to several basic 
missionary applications flowing from the nature of culture, realiz- 
ing that there are many other important anthropological consid- 
erations that might be discussed. The examples will be taken 
from an ideal anthropological “laboratory,” a primitive society 
not yet fully emerged from the Stone Age, inhabiting the central 
portion of the island of New Guinea, the so-called Middle Wahgi. 
It was here that I spent almost four years studying the feasibility 
of an “Applied Missionary Anthropology,” a subfield having a 
specific task to perform as well as methods of experimentation, 
control, and prediction corresponding to this task. These methods, 
of course, are for the most part still to be discovered, tested, and 
applied. The missionary-anthropologist will first have to strike 
out in various experimental directions, basing his research partly 
on accepted and established anthropological “laws,” partly on 
existing theories, partly on theories which he must further elabo- 
rate, and partly on his own, entirely new hypotheses. The direc- 
tion itself will be determined mainly by the aims, needs, and con- 
ditions of missionary work. The wealth of knowledge thus ac- 
quired would eventually be systematized into a body of concepts, 
principles, and theory that would be capable of wider and wider 
expansion. 


A. ILLUSTRATION ONE: CULTURE AS AN INTEGRATED WHOLE 
AND Its BEARING ON MissIOonaRY 


Cultures are not a heap of lifeless items but rather integrated 
wholes. How would Applied Missionary Anthropology treat this 
particular subject? 

Some day Mission History may very well reveal that the most 
basic mistake made in missionary work has been what one might 
call “compartmentalization” or “itemization.” By these terms is 
meant the tendency of an individual working outside his own 
cultural context to put religious and moral patterns into one 
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“compartment” as it were and all other aspects of culture into 
another, each “compartment” containing numberless supposedly- 
unrelated items some of which are incompatible with Christian- 
ity and therefore to be rejected, others, being indifferent or good 
in themselves are therefore to be left intact. The mistake referred 
to consists not so much in not being interested in the whole culture 
but rather in not being interested in the culture as a whole, as a 
more or less single, integrated entity. In fact, it was hardly pos- 
sible for missionaries to appreciate cultural integration, since this 
anthropological concept is relatively new. Mission History, of 
course, tells us of some outstanding exceptions, such as Fr. Ricci 
and the Jesuits of the Reductions, who have intuitively grasped 
the notion of integration. Today, however, there can be no 
valid excuse for missionary techniques and policies based on the 
false premise that cultures are nothing but a conglomeration of 
human ways. One of the major tasks of Applied Missionary An- 
thropology would be to evaluate and apply what is known today 
from Anthropology about “integration” and related concepts. 

As any beginning student of Anthropology knows, culture does 
not consist of two heaps or compartments of unrelated items. 
Culture is more like a complicated machine in full operation or 
even like a living organism whose parts cannot be understood 
except in relation to all other parts. Applied Missionary Anthro- 
pology would seek approaches to evangelization that would be 
based on this functional and organized view of culture. 

Mere “photographic” or “journalistic” descriptions of native 
housing, farming, engagement ceremonies, weddings, folkmedi- 
cine, so-called “superstitions,” music, dancing, and art—mere 
“photographic” or “journalistic” descriptions provide only a very 
superficial knowledge of the ways and mentality of a people; and 
missionary policies and techniques based on such limited knowl- 
edge will of necessity be as imperfect as the knowledge itself. A 
practical missionary needs the knowledge of a mechanic rather 
than that of a salesman selling automobile parts. A good mechan- 
ic is acquainted not only with the different parts of an automobile 
and knows all the technical names of the various gears, shafts, 
cylinders, tubes, rods, plates, washers, nuts and bolts, and what- 
ever else may go to make up a car, but also, in one glance as it 
were, he sees these parts in their relation to other parts and the 
whole; he knows the use and meaning of each part, what each 
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part is for and what it does for the whole car; he knows how the 
different parts fit together and how they are functionally organ- 
ized into larger and larger units and systems, and finally into an 
integrated whole called “automobile.” 

Applied Missionary Anthropology would tell the overseas re- 
ligious worker that his approach or policy would be as good as his 
grasp of the interwebbing of cultural parts. To an American, a 
pig is nothing more than a potential sausage or canned ham and a 
source of income for certain individuals. To the New Guinea na- 
tive the pig is incomparably more, for the animal is intermeshed 
with practically every aspect of native life. In fact, native life 
would be impossible without the pig. The pig, for instance, is 
regarded as the most important ritual animal, without which re- 
ligion would be impossible. The pig is the chief source of security, 
for the pig must be sacrificed to placate pork-hungry ancestors 
and deceased relatives on whom the wellbeing of the clan-mem- 
bers depends. In time of serious illness no cure is possible except 
by means of pig-sacrifices. No child is born into the world suc- 
cessfully and no tribal battle is won except through pig-sacrifices. 
Without pig-sacrifices there is no security possible. The pig has 
also a very important economic and social role to play. Pigs, for 
instance, are exchanged for the precious pearl shell and form the 
most important part of the family wealth. Although pork is eaten 
on a feast-or-famine basis, it is the main and usually the only source 
of animal-protein in the native diet. An exchange of pork seals 
friendships between individuals, families, lineages, and larger so- 
cial groups. In fact, a friend is referred to literally as “my fellow- 
pork-eater.” Distribution of pork climaxes all major festivities, such 
as bi ‘remonies, engagements, weddings, and food-exchange 
betw ciendly groups. Without pigs it would be impossible for 
a boy vo be initiated into the tribe and thus become a fullfledged 
member of his social group with all rights and privileges annexed 
to such membership. The number and quality of pigs gives the 
owner prestige. A pigless adult would, in fact, be a kind of Stone 
Age “tramp” or “hobo.” A woman’s value as wife depends largely 
on her skill in caring for pigs, and one of the major tests which a 
young woman must go through during her trial-marriage is that 
of pig-raising. It is impossible to acquire a wife except with pigs 
as an essential, if not main part of the bridewealth. One can 
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hardly imagine the number of cultural linkages that would be 
severed if the Government or the missionaries (as one of the 
religious bodies on the island is actually trying to do) were effec- 
tively to outlaw the raising of pigs. Applied Missionary Anthro- 
pology would remind the missionary that the pig is interwebbed 
with practically every aspect of native life and that in dealing 
with the people he would have to look upon the pig not as he 
would at a photograph of the animal but in full cultural context, 
with all linkages (economic, social, and religious) in view. Dwell- 
ings, gardens, weddings, funerals, magico-religious patterns, art, 
and other aspects of a people’s traditional way of life must at all 
times be viewed in all their details as they are functionally inter- 
locked with the infinitude of human ways. 

Today, Catholics of Latin America are appealing to Europe 
and North America for priests and religious instructors; however, 
anyone rightly appreciating the intermeshing of cultural elements 
would wonder if after all it is only religious instructors and priests 
that the Catholics of South America lack or whether perhaps it 
would not make more sense to appeal also for an army of dedi- 
cated and truly Christian economists, social psychologists, educa- 
tors, sociologists, and other specialists who would make religious in- 
struction and priestly work possible and worth while.’ This same 
reasoning justifies the vast outlay in money and personnel con- 
nected with religious universities and colleges in mission countries, 
which outwardly seem merely to be competing unnecessarily with 
parallel secular institutions. To effect a change in one aspect of 
culture (religion), the Missions must deal with the whole culture 
and with culture as a whole. Instead of condemning ancestor 
worship from the housetops, the New Guinea missionary might 
perhaps be far more effective if he would for a moment forget 
about ancestor worship as such and instead introduce for young 
and old an educational program on sanitation and hygiene. By 
convincing the people that disease comes from germs, viruses, or- 
ganic defects, and biological degeneration, he would at the same 
time prove to them that sickness does not come from vengeful 
ancestors, and thus he would in the most effective way possible 
remove the very basis for ancestor worship. By the same token, 


1Cf. G. M. Korb, “The Scientific Scrutiny of Mission Methods,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review, February, 1961, p. 115. on 
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the unsound medical practices which the government health au- 
thorities seek to eradicate will tend to be perpetuated unless the 
native belief in ancestor worship is eradicated. 

If the medical missionary (or anyone else engaged in a health 
program outside his own cultural environment) keeps in mind 
that cultures are “organically” structured, he will readily under- 
stand why “simple” rules of hygiene, like boiling water, are not 
always simple. Leaning heavily on Applied Medical Anthropol- 
ogy he would immediately grasp the fact that precautionary meas- 
ures against cholera and malaria are not “simple” or “self-evi- 
dent” or “plain commonsense” but at times utterly impossible on 
account of cultural linkages with magic, kinship obligations, moral 
codes, ritual purifications, etiquette, daily routine, status require- 
ments, economic positions, and many other aspects of a people’s 
way of life, against which the individual often feels utterly helpless. 
Applied Missionary Anthropology would tell us that effective 
medical work in the Missions presupposes the ability to see health 
factors not as they are found in the test tubes of a well-equipped 
laboratory or in a reputable and widely used manual but as they 
actually occur in full socio-cultural context. Similarly, new agri- 
cultural and technological methods which the Missions might 
wish to introduce call for more than a knowledge of agronomy and 
technology. The introduction of such “simple” matters as manur- 
ing, drainage, and erosion control are simple only in theory and 
out of cultural context. 

It should be noted in passing that in matters pertaining to the 
socio-economic betterment of underdeveloped areas Applied Mis- 
sionary Anthropology could not be merely a wholesale borrower 
of related subfields of Applied Anthropology, although, as just 
pointed out, it would at times lean heavily on such borrowed con- 
cepts, theories, principles, and techniques. Generally speaking, 
agronomists, technicians, engineers, and medical specialists sent 
overseas by a government, as in the case of the American Point 
Four program or the Peace Corps, follow the policy of non-inter- 
ference with native religious and moral beliefs and practices, 
while the missionary specialists will be directly or indirectly in- 
volved in these matters. The missionary specialist will not hesi- 
tate to help modify, substitute, or remove religious forms as a 
part of his approach; in fact, he will use religion to bolster up his 
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socio-economic program. Moreover, while government or busi- 
ness agricultural, medical, or technological specialists have socio- 
economic betterment as a goal in itself, missionary specialists (and 
therefore Applied Missionary Anthropology) would have socio- 
economic betterment as a subgoal. The techniques used to attain 
the subgoal may never conflict with the main goal, Christianiza- 
tion, e.g., toleration and support of otherwise “useful” native 
superstitions, the introduction of contraceptives, etc. The subgoal 
and main goal must mutually support one another. Since the 
limits within which the missionary specialist operates and the 
means he uses differ from those of the government or business 
specialist overseas, Applied Missionary Anthropology in matters 
pertaining to economic or social betterment of peoples would, as 
we have just pointed out, not be a mere wholesale borrower but 
would require experimentation and techniques of its own. 

If human ways and values were not so interwebbed, cross-cul- 
tural religious and socio-economic activities of missionaries would 
indeed be like child’s play. One of the chief tasks of an Applied 
Missionary Anthropology, therefore, would be to evaluate and 
apply the anthropological concept of “integration” to specifically 
missionary aims, needs, and conditions. Cultures are like a ball 
of tangled strings, one strand representing the economic life, an- 
other social institutions, another aesthetic and religious patterns. 
At different points the various strings are tied in knots, at some 
points more tightly than others. In order to untie one knot of any 
particular string, one must study the whole tangle; and just as no 
two tangles are alike, no two cultures are exactly alike. One must 
study the particular tangled whole and see which string must be 
tackled first, which knot must be untied now and which later, 
which string must be pulled and which relaxed, and which, in 
order to achieve the desired end, must be completely severed. 
Missionary work closely resembles this situation : to a large extent 
it consists in untangling cultural knots—and it would be a major 
task of the proposed Applied Missionary Anthropology to dis- 
cover the most effective methods (as well as the least disorganiz- 
ing) for achieving this end. 
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B. Seconp ILLUSTRATION: THE Various PossIBLE DEGREES OF 
INTEGRATION AND APosTOLic ACTIVITIES 


Another important task based on the nature of culture of spe- 
cial interest to the applied missionary-anthropologist would be to 
discover norms for judging the degree of the integration of Chris- 
tian ways with native patterns and to suggest means for achieving 
the highest possible degree of integration. True Christianity is a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day affair, not something peripheral, but 
deep and genuine, a living part of the native life-way. Keeping 
in mind that integration allows of degrees, the missionary-an- 
thropologist might suggest as rule of thumb that those missionary 
policies and techniques are to be preferred which are most likely 
to establish the strongest interlocking between essential Christian 
ways and the existing cultural patterns consistent with Chris- 
tianity. Making use of what we know from general Cultural An- 
thropology, the missionary-anthropologist would propose at least 
the following norms as measuring-rods for judging the degree of 
integration, and, of course, he would hunt for others as well: (1) 
the more linkages between the essence of Christianity and native 
ways and values the more thorough the integration; (2) the 
more consistent the Christian expectations are with native expec- 
tations the greater the integration; (3) the more intense the 
reciprocity or mutual support between Christian and native ways 
the greater the integration. 

Once such norms have been established, Applied Missionary 
Anthropology would seek methods of directing and creating the 
desired linkages, consistency, and reciprocity. Contrary to the 
rather common recommendations and interests of missiologists 
and many active missionaries today, the applied missionary-an- 
thropologist might very well set up a hypothesis which, without 
underestimating the desirability of similarity of old and new re- 
ligious forms, would emphasize the fact that the new religion 
ought not so much try to resemble the old in form as in function. 
If, as in New Guinea, the native religion plays an important part 
in the economic life of the people (as is evident from the elaborate 
fertility rites and frequent pig-sacrifices), the new religion should 
not be satisfied with merely condemning the old ways or be over- 
concerned about finding similar religious forms compatible with 
Christianity, but rather, without too much concern about out- 
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ward form, it should seek a theologically sound substitute for such 
fertility rites: the new religion must function as a source of eco- 
nomic security whether it looks like the old religious practice or 
not. If the native religion serves as a basic source of familial or 
tribal solidarity and security, as is the case in New Guinea, the 
new religion must also serve these purposes. Emphasis should be 
placed primarily on similarity of function, whenever this is 
theologically possible, and only secondarily on outward form. 
At least this is a hypothesis which Applied Missionary Anthro- 
pology would consider worthy of further inquiry. In order to make 
the new religion function as a source of solidarity and security, 
the missionary could, for instance, stress even more forcefully 
than he would in his home-country the fact that Baptism makes 
one a child of an Almighty, All-wise, and an All-good Father. The 
accounts of Christ’s miracles and the close relationship between 
the individual and the Divine Wonderworker especially at Mass 
and Holy Communion, would likewise contribute toward the 
desired function of security. Special emphasis could be placed on 
such doctrines as the Mystical Body of Christ, the Communion 
of Saints, and other doctrines focused on Christian solidarity and 
security. 


C. ILLUSTRATION THREE: CONFIGURATIONAL THEORIES 
AND THE APOSTOLATE 


Philosophers and historians have long suspected that cultures 
are built upon distinctive “philosophies of life” or a “Weltan- 
schauung.” Anthropologists have supported this view with their 
own theories: they speak of “patterns of culture,” “the main- 
spring of intellectual and emotional life,” “the focus of culture,” 
“the basic value-system,” “the psychology of the people,” “themes 
and counter-themes,” etc. Although Anthropology has not ad- 
vanced beyond the stage of still-unproved hypotheses, some of 
these theories unquestionably throw light on missionary problems; 
and since they might very well advance the missionary cause, they 
would be of particular interest to the missionary-anthropologist. 

Surprise is frequently expressed by missionaries at the extent to 
which, as they put it, native “philosophy,” “the people’s strange 
mentality,” or “peculiar psychology” seems to shape practically all 
their thoughts, feelings, and actions, and how even after accept- 
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ing Christianity the converts still cling to “their way of thinking.” 
“If we could only understand the mentality of our people,” mis- 
sionaries say, “it would be so much easier to communicate with 
them and to counsel them, so much easier to persuade them to 
accept the socio-economic improvements we suggest to them, so 
much easier to convince them of the truth of the Gospel.” Al- 
though, as just mentioned, Anthropology is not yet in a position 
to offer the modern apostle a satisfactory method for analyzing 
group mentality (especially in civilized countries and in the more 
sophisticated urbanized societies of underdeveloped areas), the 
missioner can nevertheless profit considerably from what anthro- 
pologists do have to offer him. Modern anthropological theory 
tells us, for instance, that a society seems to have its own basic set 
of assumptions, values, and goals. These assumptions, values, and 
goals are usually closely related and it would be possible to for- 
mulate a list of basic psychological “themes” permeating native 
thought, sentiment, and action. The missioner might tentatively 
assume that his list of “themes” represents what he has been re- 
ferring to as his people’s “strange mentality” and their “peculiar 
psychology.” Since missionary work consists essentially in com- 
municating, convincing, and persuading, any light cast on meth- 
ods of analyzing basic assumptions, values, and goals of a people 
would be a tremendous asset to the missionary. The underlying 
system of thought, sentiment, and action will always be of special 
interest to the applied missionary-anthropologist. 

Just as perfect material happiness is basic to Communistic 
philosophy, so the basic philosophy of the New Guinea highland- 
ers of the Middle Wahgi area seems to be a kind of “‘clanism,” a 
hunger for the happiness and prosperity of the clan. There is a 
very sharp focus on clan organization and clan solidarity. Not in- 
dividual action but group action is believed to bring results. Not 
competition within the clan but co-operation is approved. The 
greatest virtue is bravery in battle; the greatest shame is a betrayal 
of the clan. “My clan is always right!” is a basic assumption. 
Prosperity and happiness are possible only through close interac- 
tion between the living and the departed; the living offer pig-sacri- 
fices to the dead, while in return the departed make the gardens, 
pigs, and clan members prosperous, healthy, and immune to harm. 
This group-oriented value-system, as my tentative and incomplete 
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analysis seems to show, permeates the reasoning, feeling, and 
motivation of these people and might almost be described as “the 
mainspring of their intellectual and emotional life.” Presupposing 
that this analysis has some objectivity to it, the most logical pro- 
cedure as far as the New Guinea missions are concerned would 
seem to be to build the various religious and socio-economic pro- 
grams on group-concepts and group-values, as far as this is com- 
patible with Christianity. For instance, in referring to the Church, 
the commonly used term “eklesia katolika” (a meaningless loan- 
word) might be abandoned and the term “Christ’s Clan” be used 
instead. Christian doctrine might be presented by means of com- 
parison and contrast betwen the natural clan and the supernat- 
ural “clan” of Christ. One becomes a member of Christ’s Clan 
by means of adoption through Baptism. As in any clan, Christians 
have many rights, advantages, and privileges, but they also have 
duties. The cost of membership, of course, is far below the ad- 
vantages derived. Clan-life gives one security; Christ’s Clan offers 
the ideal security, eternal happiness and prosperity. All the de- 
sirable qualities one would wish for his natural clan are to an emi- 
nent degree found in Christ’s Clan. Christ’s Clan is not limited to 
the area within nearby rivers, but is worldwide; by joining it one 
acquires millions and millions of “brothers” and “sisters” from all 
over the world. Everyone wants to belong to a powerful clan: 
Christ’s Clan is indeed powerful, for God the Almighty Creator is 
its Father, and His Power is at the Clan’s disposal. As mentioned 
before, the doctrine of the Mystical Body in particular lends itself 
to catechetical work. Christ, the Son of God, is the Head of this 
Clan; the Pope is Christ’s visible representative. The Saints are 
the outstanding Clan-heroes, some of whom died in battle (mar- 
tyrs) others are outstanding through their attachment to Clan- 
ideals (confessors, virgins). Saints, being human like ourselves, 
are our “brothers” and “sisters” living with God and greatly loved 
by Him. We have to imitate their bravery in trials and difficulties 
and in their devotion to our Clan-ideals. The Blessed Virgin is 
the most outstanding, purely-human member of the Clan, the 
main Ideal after Christ. There is no member of the Clan whom 
God loves more. She is to be regarded as the Mother of the Clan. 
Consistent with this clan-mentality, “sin” might be translated as 
“a betrayal of clan-ideals” or as “an insult to the Head of the 
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Clan.” In such a clan-centered society the idea of Liturgy as a 
group-activity has a special attraction. Also the idea that every 
Christian is responsible for the spread of his Faith is easily grasped 
if presented as an obligation toward the Clan, an obligation of 
being interested not only in actual but also potential or still- 
unborn members of Christ’s Clan, an obligation already felt to- 
ward the natural clan. The lay-apostolate and vocations to the 
priesthood and religious life make best sense in terms of clan- 
growth. Since the society in question is so deeply group con- 
scious, experiments may very well prove that mission techniques 
on the group level may be far more desirable and effective than 
those on the purely individual level. Thus, the existing clan- 
machinery rather than the willing individual might perhaps be 
best employed in organizing religious and social festivals, in estab- 
lishing and conducting schools, in building roads and native hos- 
pitals, and in other socio-economic projects. 

Needless to say, a considerable amount of caution and re- 
orientation is called for so as to avoid theological misconceptions 
and incorrect emphases. For instance, the “this-worldliness” of 
the existing clan-interests would have to be re-oriented toward 
the primacy of the next life; and, of course, God, not the Clan, 
must be the ultimate goal of religion. Such re-orientation might 
be done not by abandoning the clan-idea, but rather by explain- 
ing Christian doctrine and values by means of contrast, by point- 
ing out the differences between the natural and the supernatural 
clan. In other words, Applied Missionary Anthropology would 
be interested not only in the problem of cross-cultural communi- 
cation but also in the development of techniques for directing 
re-interpretation. 

ConcLusIon 


This was not intended to be a logical and comprehensive pres- 
entation of the objectives and method of an Applied Missionary 
Anthropology. Rather, it was a way of expressing the hope that 
some day the Catholic Anthropological Association will add a 
third missionary aim to the two it now has: it is hoped that some 
day the Catholic Anthropological Association will not be satisfied 
with merely helping the missionary in an unorganized way, but 
rather through long term planning develop a systematic and truly 
scientific Applied Missionary Anthropology. 
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NATURAL MORAL LAW IN THE LIGHT OF 
CULTURAL RELATIVISM AND EVOLUTIONISM 


CHARLES Fay 
St. Paul’s College 
University of Manitoba 
INTRODUCTION 


In dealing with this topic, we shall first describe a view of St. 
Thomas’ teaching on the natural moral law which is compatible 
with what the anthropologist knows about value. The natural 
moral law is a knowledge born in an experience of desires which, 
though rooted in common human principles, are also experienced 
in a unique way in each culture. Considered then in its actual 
genesis, natural law is both mutable and relative; and it is further 
argued that this is exactly what one should expect even from the 
viewpoint of a theological approach to this law as a participation 
in the Eternal law. In addition, changes in human obligation re- 
sult not simply from a more or less accurate understanding of the 
requirements of our nature but also from the fact that considered 
concretely man’s nature is mutable. 

In the second part of the paper, which is more controversial 
and tentative, I shall outline an evolutionary view of the common 
needs which underlie the unique value system implicit in each 
culture. A reflection on human value in the light of evolution 
reveals certain universal and necessary features which are know- 
able on the plane of anthropological analysis. 

The paper concludes with an illustration of this theory by the 
incest taboo and, finally, the argument that in a certain sense even 
the universal precepts of the natural moral law are mutable. 


‘Part I 


A View or Natura, Law 
CoNGENIAL TO ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


The experience of obligation is peculiar to the human species, 
since it involves an understanding (ordinarily implicit ) of a means 
end relationship perceptible only by an algebraic or symbolic 
mentality. The means are human actions which are controlled 
by man, and the end is something which humans naturally desire 
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and judge necessary for their development. Such knowing is 
called practical rather than speculative, for it is concerned with 
something to be done in view of an end and not simply with 
knowing. (S.T., I-II, q. 94, a. 2) The moral good is an ontolog- 
ical perfecting of man’s nature but in a way which is possible at a 
given time and place; and the human action by which this fullness 
of existence is attained is extraordinarily variable. Hence the 
natural moral law ought not to be viewed as promulgated in 
some speculative consideration of the universal finalities of man’s 
common human nature, but rather in the practical awareness of 
wh-.: should be done in the actual circumstances of human life; 
it is a know!edge which emerges in the experience of desires pro- 
ceeding from one’s concrete nature. 

Consequently, the judgment that I ought to do something may 
be made in a kaleidoscope of feelings and cognitions, many of 
which may even be unconscious. Thus when a young Australian 
boy submits to circumcision and subincision, or when a young 
man gets examined for a doctoral degree, he normally experiences 
some passion. If one wonders why anybody submits to the rites of 
passage when they are arduous and unsettling, it is fairly obvious 
that some judgment is implicit to the effect that this is desirable. 
Of course, the youth may be so much in awe of the old men that 
it never enters his head to revolt, in which case his acquiescence 
in physical mutilation or psychological torture is a non-free act 
and is not ruled by any law, natural, civil, or Divine. But ordi- 
narily there is something deliberate about the neophyte’s participa- 
tion in the rite. To the extent that he deliberates, he may discover 
in the total situation some meaning and value that correspond to 
longings deeply rooted in his nature. His heart’s desire is to be 
accepted as an adult in the band, or to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges entailed by possession of an academic degree. 

Now although obligation originates in desire, it does not follow 
that as soon as one experiences a need, he feels morally obliged to 
act. An Australian girl, for example, may feel obliged to marry 
some old man selected for her before her birth instead of some 
handsome young fellow. The thing desired may be a good which 
conflicts with the value orientation of one’s culture or is even 
opposed to needs common to the human species. In a situation 
where there is a conflict of desires, it is the office of reason to inte- 
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grate our needs. (S.T., I-II, q. 94, a. 3; q. 18, a.5) The system 
whereby such conflicts are resolved is not the work of any one 
man. And ordinarily a man’s knowledge of reasons which per- 
meate his cultural system is diffuse and inarticulate. But all the 
same, the judgment of obligation has some intelligible grounds 
and its basis is a culturally patterned configuration of needs, 
some of which are common to the human species. The natural 
law, in short, is promulgated through a holistic experience of de- 
sire which, though ultimately founded in universal principles that 
Thomists call appetites, also reflects certain contingent themes 
and aspirations that unify a given culture.’ 

Now the relative and mutable character of the natural moral 
law is also evident from the theological perspective; according to 
this, natural law is a participation in us of the Eternal law or the 
providence by which God directs every creature to its end. (S.T., 
I-II, q. 91,a.2) Intellectual beings are not subject to God’s provi- 
dence in the way that plants and animals are; that is, they share 
with God an understanding of what is good for them, and they 
freely order their own life in the light of this knowledge. There is 
an ordering of the intellectual creature to the end, that is, a rule 
or an exemplar, which exists both in it and in God, but this 
ordinance is not found in both in the same way. As existing in the 
creature, the natural law is something participated in and as such 
it is limited and mutable.’ Furthermore, man is a rational being 


1These desires are released in the course of a maturation shaped by but 
not reducible to enculturation, considered as that phase of individual develop- 
ment which consists in Ve the unique way of life common to one’s 
group. There is also a biological and psychological growth which bear upon 
the individual’s experience of vzlue and which may reveal certain universal 
features of human obligation, since such development is controlled by the 
environment, physical and cultural, by a unique constellation of genes, and 
by a gene pattern common to homo sapiens. 

2In general, participation implies not simply having a share of some qual- 
ity but a limited possession of a perfection which is found more fully else- 
where. “Because that which exists in God is perfect but is found in other 
things through a deficient participation, the perfection [in the case we are 
studying: the ordering of a human act to its end] which the simil- 
itude belongs to God simply, not to the creature.” C.G., I, c. 29. The un- 
derstanding of what is suitable to our nature exists in God as an eternal 
exemplar, hence immutably. Our understanding of what is suitable to our 
nature can only be similar to God’s understanding. ‘Whatever is received 
in another is received in it according to the nature and the mode of being 
of the recipient.” In this case, the recipient is a rational animal whose in- 
tellect develops through a learning which, although individual, is 
also in part a unique process of sym ic interaction with all the members 
of one’s culture, both living and dead, either directly or circuitously. 
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in whom intellect is incarnate in flesh and operates in continuous 
dependence upon a sensory cognition which is saturated with 
appetite. In such a being, intellect exercises only an indirect rule 
over the passions which have their own means of resisting its 
dictates. The Thomistic understanding of “rational” is quite 
compatible with what the anthropologist knows as “cultural,” 
with this difference: culture stresses the common life of the 
group, and rational is an essential attribute of an individual. 
Nevertheless, whether we view man as a rational or a cultural 
animal, in either case any ordering to an end which exists in him 
is not only limited and changeable but is necessarily made in the 
light of the individual’s experience as molded by his own encul- 
turation. 

We cannot simply say that the knowledge of natural law 
changes, whereas the law itself (the ordinance or rule) is un- 
changeable though changeable in its applications. The only or- 
dering of human action which considered in itself is unchangeable 
is in an idea in God’s mind. Hence the promulgation of the law 
in the culturally shaped experience of man cannot be separated 
from the law itself without destroying its essentially human char- 
acter. Although St. Thomas knows nothing of evolution or pre- 
history, he does say explicitly that there are variations in what is 
naturally right for man arising from the fact that human nature 
is mutable and that changes occur in the states and conditions of 


man.’ Today, we have a better understanding of the extent to 

3, . . natura humana non est immobilis sicut divina; et ideo diversificantur 
ea quae sunt de jure naturali, secundum diversos status et conditiones homi- 
num; quamvis ea quae sunt in rebus divinis naturaliter nullo modo varientur. 
In IV Sent., d. 26, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3. 

. . . illud quod est naturale habens naturam immutabilem, oportet quod 
sit semper et ubique tale. Natura autem hominis est mutabilis. Et ideo id 
quod naturale est homini potest aliquando deficere. §.T., II-II, q. 57, a. 2, c. 

. . . medium virtutis accipitur secundum proportionem circumstantiarum 
ad rationem rectam; et quia tempus est una de circumstantiis, non est incon- 
veniens aliquid non esse licitum uno tempore, quod est licitum vel virtuo- 
sum si alio tempore fiat. In IV Sent., d. 33, q. 3, a. 2, ad 2. 

The above texts show that considered concretely, man’s nature is mutable, 
and in ways that alter what is naturally right for it. Therefore culture is a 
moral determinant for St. Thomas, inasmuch as some of these changes affect 
the common mode of life of a society. But in the following text St. Thomas 
seems to say that such variability is reducible to a material consideration of 
what is just or good. 

. . . Justa et bona possunt dupliciter considerari. Uno modo formaliter, et 
sic semper et ubique sunt eadem; quia principia juris, quae sunt in naturali 
ratione, non mutantur. Alio modo materialiter, et sic non sunt eadem justa 
et bona ubique et apud omnes, sed oportet ea lege determinari. Et hoc 
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which changes in the ecological and social organization of human 
activity alter man’s moral obligations under natural law, but no 
essential revision of St. Thomas’ moral philosophy is required. 

Of course, the belief that something is right does not ensure its 
rectitude. An entire people may be morally mistaken, as Catholics 
have been in the past in their treatment of criminals, slaves, 
women, and preliterate societies. Even St. Thomas’ practical un- 
derstanding of human nature was limited by his failure to see 
that owning a slave is everywhere and always opposed to a dignity 
inherent in human nature since Adam.* A value orientation is 
also inadequate to the extent that, due to some cultural lag, it 
fails to reflect new possibilities for a fuller life implicit in cultural 
innovations. Hence the understanding of concrete moral obliga- 
tions under natural law is often faulty, as when Catholics are left 
behind by cultural change and continue to practice a moral life 
that was reasonable some decades earlier. 


contingit propter mutabilitatem naturae humanae et diversas conditiones 
hominum et rerum, secundum diversitatem locorum et temporum; sicut hoc 
semper est justum quod in emptione et venditione fiat commutatio secundum 
aequivalens; sed pro mensura frumenti justum est ut in tali loco vel tempore 
tantum detur, et in alio loco vel tempore non tantum, sed plus vel minus. 
De Malo, q. 2, a. 4, ad 13. 

I understand St. Thomas’ point as follows: if we reflect on the relation 
of good acts to their end, which is 2 formal consideration of them, inasmuch 
as the end specifies, we can discover in some instances something universal 
and necessary about this relation. Having uncovered this, we can consider it 
in abstraction from material factors such as the diversas conditiones hominum 
et rerum; or we can directly compare this relationship to the end as it 
operates concretely. In this text, St. Thomas considers it abstractly with the 
result that he can say that there are certain principles of rectitude which 
do not change. But if we directly compare what these principles of rectitude 
mean in the context of different cultural systems, we will see that though uni- 
versal and necessary the principles are analogous. As an example of an 
analogous community, consider the fact that everything other than God 
changes. This is a universal and necessary truth. But the meaning of 
changes on the non-living, living, and angelic levels is only partly the same. 
Now in a similar way, I think that the principia juris when directly compared 
cross-culturally have a meaning which is only partly the same. If we make 
this concrete comparison, we should say that considered formally these 
principles change within limits. In my opinion, there is an aspect of St. 
Thomas’ doctrine that is undeveloped, namely, the role of analogy in ethics. 
We must develop this today, because we live in an age of conscious innova- 
tion and are aware of the probable fact of organic and cultural evolution. 
Consequently, we must deal explicitly with the question of the extent to 
which cultural and other changes may enter into and alter the very nature 
(ratio) of common moral principles. 


4St. Thomas erroneously held that slavery is a possible determination of 


natural moral law, devised by human reason for the benefit of human life. 
S.T., I-II, q. 94, a. 5. 
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By a peculiar sort of induction® which discloses universal and 
necessary features, even in the concrete human situation, a philos- 
opher can show that some aspects of obligation transcend cultural 
diversity. Through his analysis and reflection on the experience 
of obligation, he can show that it arises from tendencies common 
to all humans, and to animals; indeed, there are even tendencies 
analogously common to all beings which have a bearing on the 
moral life as it concretely ought to be lived in a particular culture. 
Hence the philosopher can sometimes demonstrate that the con- 
crete value orientation of a society is insufficient insofar as it 
directly frustrates a pan-human need or fails to provide a rational 
and coherent pattern of human development.® 

But in addition to common human tendencies, culture is also a 
moral determinant, even in its ideal dimensions. We have some 
objective knowledge of man in his relation to the universe, to his 
fellowman, and to God. But there is also a symbolic restructuring 
of this knowledge, with the result that the world in which we 
deliberate and judge concerning what ought to be done is in part 
a world of our own making. Even themes and patterns which un- 
consciously unify a culture have a concrete bearing on what is 
suitable for human nature as concretized in this cultural setting. 

Now whether or not this is a valid view of natural moral law, 
it seems to fit in with what some anthropologists say concerning 
human value. (Bidney, 1953a; 1953b: 423-429. Kluckhohn, 
1952: 174-179; 1953. Redfield, 1953: 139-165) For as I read 
Kluckhohn, Redfield, and Bidney, they argue that values are both 
universal and relative. Pan-human values are found to underlie 
the prohibitions against lying, stealing, and the incest taboo. 
From the anthropologist’s viewpoint, it is not necessary to regard 
values as either universal or relative. Both perspectives are true 
and important. But insofar as one considers these values generally, 
there is a sort of calculated ambiguity which allows for the indefi- 


_ 5Contrary to common belief, the procedure of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
in ethics is inductive rather than deductive. Cf. Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Ethics, I, lect. 4. (ed. Pirotta, Nos. 51-53) 


6Primitives too, although less frequently than Western peoples, can and 
do attempt to correct their value systems, according to Redfield. (1953: 128- 
138) = reason, I a is er culture contact or emotional crises some- 
times force a reconsideration customary values in the light of primary 
needs which the philosopher (but not the primitive) hele od bene 
rooted in human nature. 
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nite number of ways in which they can be realized. For the sort 
of community these values have cannot be expressed in a series of 
clear and distinct concepts. 

Nevertheless, there is involved here, it seems to me, a kind of 
universality and necessity that can be grasped even on the level of 
anthropological analysis. However, the grounds for asserting 
universal and necessary values cannot consist merely in a com- 
parative study of the known range of cultures, from primitive to 
civilized, in their known variability. It is always possible that 
some peculiar social and ecological organization may turn up in 
which allegedly universal values have no functional role. Conse- 
quently, so long as one merely compares human cultures as they 
are empirically known, no universal and necessary statements can 
be made. However, I think they can be made, and on a properly 
anthropological level, provided the ethnologist is prepared to at- 
tempt a synthesis of the evolutionary and comparative approaches 
to value. That is, because evolution implies continuity with the 
past and an irreversible direction or orientation, we may find 
within the evolutionary perspective some grounds for attributing 
universal and necessary obligations to man. Even if work cur- | 
rently in progress in human genetics should one day enable us to 
strive consciously to improve our genetic heritage, we shall never 
erase from man’s genes every trace of the organic residue of his 
chordate, mammalian, and primate ancestry. And there is even a 
sort of continuity and irreversible direction in cultural evolution 
as well. For while a Stone Age culture may suddenly leap to the 
advanced level of the industrial state, still this jump is made only 
through the help of a culturally advanced people. Consequently, 
the cultural transformation depends indirectly on the actual devel- 
opment of higher cultural stages from lower—which evolution 
occurred in other societies and at different times and places, but 
which was essential all the same for the sudden cultural leap. And 
so I will now outline in a series of points how I see bio-cultural 
evolution and what human value means in this context. 
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Part II 


An EvoLuTIONARY SYNTHESIS: AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
FouNDATION FOR THE UNIVERSAL AND RELATIVE 
Aspects oF HUMAN VALUE 


1. The nature of the evolutionary process on the cultural and 
organic levels is irreducibly different. In both cases, it is mean- 
ingful to think of higher forms growing out of lower. But the mech- 
anism of evolution and the sort of thing which evolves are quite 
different. When an evolution occurs from A to B to C, both B 
and C may be higher than A; yet they grow out of A in such a 
way that some sort of continuity is preserved between A, B, and C. 
On the level of organic evolution, this continuity consists in an 
unbroken series of acts of reproduction. Continuity is reducible 
to the gene’s tendency to produce a copy of itself, and if mutation 
occurs prior to such self-replication, then the gene copies its al- 
tered genetic code, but in this process what was old is passed 
along with what is new. Continuity on the level of cultural evolu- 
tion is non-organic and depends on each new generation absorb- 
ing through the process of enculturation the way of life of the 
forefathers. This sort of continuity ultimately rests on the non- 
material act whereby a learner duplicates in himself something al- 
ready known by another. Further, on this level the nearest ana- 
logue to mutation in genes consists in alterations in the content of 
culture arising from within it through invention or from without 
through diffusion and acculturation. The result is that something 
new is communicated along with the old to the next generation. 
But the resemblance of this to gene mutation is of course chiefly 
metaphorical or figurative. 

2. Evolution necessarily implies that as higher forms emerge 
from lower, progress is made according to absolute criteria as 
well as a sort of purely relative progress which consists in solving 
more effectively the problems peculiar to certain orders and fam- 
ilies of animals. Inasmuch as a mammal is a more generalized 
animal with a higher evolutionary potential than a reptile, prog- 
ress has been made in an absolute sense. But once the new level is 
reached, there immediately occurs an adaptive radiation in which 
adjustments in morphological structure appear that are wholly 
relative to the problems encountered in a particular ecological 
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niche. This sort of evolution is called special evolution by Sahlins 
and Service.’ (1960) The kind of adjustment bats and whales 
make and their progress in solving these problems is wholly rela- 
tive. It would be extremely difficult to determine which lives a 
fuller mammalian existence. 

3. I think that the assertion, a mammal is a higher living or- 
ganism than a reptile, is meaningful but only on the condition that 
this judgment be grounded in the empirically observable distinc- 
tive properties of living organisms. When living beings reproduce 
themselves, nourish themselves, and engage in irritable behavior, 
they manifest a kind of self-movement that is simply missing on 
the non-living level. While the ultimate nature of this process can 
perhaps be understood only by philosophic analysis and reflection, 
still, these properties are as much a matter of empirical observa- 
tion as the backbones of some animals. Furthermore, that this 
property of self-motion exists on different levels is implicit in facts 
known to any freshman student of biology. That is, mammals are 
not just more complicated than reptiles but the higher level of 
specialization of parts and their coordinations is such that the 
mammal is more self-moving in relation to its environment. Ani- 
mals have made progress in an absolute sense as self-moving or- 
ganisms when individual animals alter their responses in the light 
of their own learning. 

4. Evolutionary progress is only indirectly correlated with the 
amount of physical energy concentrated in an animal or harnessed 
by human beings through establishing human control over energy. 
Animals that can learn more are more evolved, as we have just 
seen, but it is difficult to correlate this with how much energy the 
organism captures or concentrates in itself. Nor is it necesary to 
establish such a correlation if the higher level of self-motion is di- 
rectly observable. Thermodynamic criteria are proposed chiefly 
because of certain a priori materialistic postulates of the Ann 
Arbor school. (White, 1949: 363-396; 1959: 33-57) 

5. We can also argue that progress is made both in an absolute 
and in a relative sense in cultural evolution. Culture is a distinc- 
tive mode of life made possible by man’s unique symbolic men- 

out by Sahlins and Service (1960) and 


Huxley (1955), and Chardin (1959) enables us to answer many of the now 
outmoded critiques of nineteenth century evolutionism. 
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tality. (White, 1949: 22-48) Culture and this mentality trans- 
form and elevate the human ecological and social systems so that 
they are altogether different from anything observable on the 
non-human level. (Sahlins, 1959) Because human life is so 
different from animal life, because the type of continuity estab- 
lished in the two evolutions is so different, and finally because a 
culture is not a being in the same sense that an animal is, prog- 
ress in the two areas is only similar. The evolutionary criterion 
is not applicable in the same way, and actually it is not the same 
yardstick at all. Nevertheless, when a cultural form such as the 
agricultural state, here understood according to the Goldschmidt 
model, emerges, (1959: 183, 196-209) absolute progress is made 
in the ecological and political unifications of human activity. 
Following the agricultural and urban revolutions, men are self- 
moving on a higher level not only in relation to their habitat but 
also in relation to their fellowmen. But simultaneously another 
progress occurs which is purely relative and in many respects 
unique and incomparable; for with the emergence of the agricul- 
tural state, there is an adaptive radiation which is wholly rela- 
tive to the divergent histories, culture contacts, and ecological 
problems of particular societies. 

6. Progress in an absolute sense cannot occur in cultural evolu- 
tion without moral and ethical progress in the sense that greater 
opportunities arise for self-development and fulfillment of the 
natural needs of man’s nature in higher cultural systems. Red- 
field (1953: 135-6, 157 ff.) finds that the urban revolution en- 
tails a kind of moral progress which continues to the present day. 
Progress in the realm of morals occurs when humans become 
more autonomous, when they exercise a greater capacity to ex- 
tend prudence and cooperation over greater areas in satisfying 
their own needs and those with whom they live. 

7. Once an animal capable of culture puts in his appearance, 
evolution then continues mainly on the cultural level. I think 
such an animal exists once the tools found associated with it were 
made in a standardized fashion, especially when the tool-making 
involved abstract and intelligible relationships, the knowledge of 
which is communicated through learning. Adam probably looked 
something like a South African ape man or perhaps even worse. 
But even if we reject the evidence of Dart’s bone, horn, and tooth 
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industry, (1957; 1960) we have the well made pebble tools asso- 
ciated with Zinjanthropus. (Leakey, 1959; 1960) If Zinjanthro- 
pus is not some new genus of the Australopithicinae, he is some 
relative. Now, if organic evolution continues after the emergence 
of an animal capable of culture, natural selection operates in a 
new manner inasmuch as culture mediates man’s adjustment to 
his environment. Progress in organic evolution consists then in the 
development of structures that facilitate the adjustment of a cul- 
tural animal. The morphological patterns distinguishing later 
_ varieties of homo from earlier hominids seem to center or emanate 
from man’s upright posture and bigger brain case. (Washburn, 
1959) 

8. Finally, the Malinowski (1944: 67-120) type of functional 
analysis is useful to a need theory of value, for he relates the uni- 
versals of culture to needs common to the human species. Such 
an analysis of the obligation to be loyal to one’s group or to edu- 
cate one’s children would disclose the universal and necessary 
character of these obligations. But in addition to organic needs 
we have spiritual needs which Malinowski overlooks: for example, 
the desire for friendship, or the human need to understand reality. 
Kluckhohn (1952: 411) holds that although variable and relative 
all value orientations focus on universal needs felt in relation to 
the habitat, to one’s fellowmen, and to God. A study of these 
foci would reveal the spiritual character of some of our needs. 
Further, I should like to see both Malinowski’s needs and Kluck- 
hohn’s foci situated in the context of a bio-cultural theory of evo- 
lution. British functionalism after Malinowski contributes in 
various ways to a concrete understanding of the adaptive radia- 
tion of social systems together with their implicit values. And 
Julian Steward’s cultural ecology shows, on the plane of historical 
analysis, the similar yet different ways in which the many lines of 
human evolution proceed in the course of its adaptive radiation 
as well as in its progress from lower to higher stages.* In an in- 
tegral theory of human value, all these studies could be employed 
to deepen our concrete understanding of the evolving and relative 
character of value systems which are both human creations and 

_ 8Julian Steward does not have a criterion of and would not 
situate his own work in the kind of synthesis attempted here. I am concen- 


— in this synthesis on what anthropologists affirm rather than what they 
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unconscious responses to universal needs as they are felt in various 
levels of evolution. 


Tue UNIVERSAL Precepts oF NaTurAL LAw 
Sus Specie EvoLuTIONISM 


I had originally intended to illustrate the application of these 
points with regard to certain pan-human values such as loyalty to 
one’s group, or the evolutionary view of general legal justice. In- 
stead, I will indicate most briefly how the incest taboo is viewed 
in such a synthesis. In order to understand the special meaning of 
this taboo in a particular culture, some sort of functional analysis 
would be most useful to reveal its concrete interrelationship with 
a whole cultural system. The precise categories of relatives with 
whom sex relations are forbidden is, in large part, a matter of cul- 
tural definition. Exactly why, say, parallel cousins are forbidden 
mates whereas cross-cousins are preferred could be explained by 
the later British functionalists. But the Malinowski type would 
bring out the fact that restriction of sexual relations within the 
conjugal family to the spouses is not simply due to the concrete 
interrelationships of a particular social structure but corresponds 
to universal needs that operate in all societies. And I think that 
=. the evolutionary view of the rules of exogamy and endogamy as 
— proposed by Leslie White (1959: 101-116) provides a penetrat- 

=e ing insight into the universality and necessity of these rules. For 
they contribute to social evolution through broadening the base of 
cooperation by establishing new ties of friendship and mutual aid. 
That is, the development and extension of such rules seems to en- 
tail a certain absolute progress analogous to general evolution, 
whereas their particularization in different societies is an instance 
of special evolution. 

Since the rule forbidding incest is a basic precept of the natural 
moral law, we shall conclude with a word concerning the mutabil- 
ity of the precepts of natural moral law in the light of this evolu- 
tionary synthesis. 

St. Thomas says that the primary precepts are immutable. 
(S.T., I-II, q. 94, a. 4, a. 5) While noting in passing that it is 
not too clear what the line of division is between primary and 
secondary precepts in St. Thomas, we can say that there are some 
very general but vague obligations which are inseparably con- 
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nected with the ends all humans desire inasmuch as they are 
rational animals. For example: all men are obliged to be just, 
or to act according to reason in the use of sex and material goods. 
I would certainly agree that there are universal and necessary obli- 
gations of this character. And the kind of evolutionary synthesis 
just proposed, while it does not establish the basis for such pre- 
cepts in the essential constitution of man’s nature, nevertheless 
shows that, on a level of analysis which is not yet philosophical 
in the classical sense, a kind of universality and necessity are to be 
discovered.* So long as the philosopher and the anthropologist 
recognize, each on his own level, certain universal and necessary 
features in the moral order, they clearly avoid the condemned 
position loosely designated as situational ethics. 

The precept, be just, is immutable only in the sense that hu- 
mans must always will the good which is due to their neighbor. 
But what is due to one’s neighbor is quite variable. It cannot be 
said that the precept is the same in all cases and merely differs in 
its application; this is because the differences introduced by cul- 
tural evolution are so profound and so interwoven with the sim- 
ilarities in obligation that they cannot be abstracted from as 
something external to the essential content (ratio) of obligations 
under justice. It is impossible to abstract and clearly formulate 
some obligation in regard to general legal justice (what is neces- 
sary in view of the common good, say, of an amorphous band of 
savages, or what is due in the emerging world society ) which has 
precisely the same meaning everywhere and always, unless one is 
prepared to call tautologies and nominal definitions philosophical 

°A combined evolutionary and functional analysis brings out the fact that 
all societies must forbid sex relations between parents and children and be- 
tween siblings if the societies are to continue as going concerns (if exceptions 
are made, say, for religious or magical reasons, this can be permitted only in 
some families). So not only vague general prohibitions, but in a few cases 
some precepts fairly definite in content can be prescribed, such as the prohi- 
bitions against murder, suicide, incest, and unnatural sex practices. Even if 
a particular society does not clearly prohibit these acts, it should do so inas- 
much as they frustrate basic appetites essential to human nature. However, 
even in these examples, culture operates to a variable degree as a moral 
determinant. Witness the notorious example of lying which all Catholic 
moralists agree is bad but do not agree concerning what it is that is pro- 
hibited. This inability to agree on a definition is in part due to a theoretical 
confusion concerning whether the essential disorder is in the intention to 
deceive, or in some deformity between sign and interior judgment. But also, 


the inability to define a lie is due partly, I believe, to cultural differences in 
the meaning of speech in social and symbolic interaction. 
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understandings. A direct comparison of what justice actually 
means in different cultures and on different evolutionary plateaus 
reveals that the experienced obligation is only proportionally the 
same. The precepts are actually different. But one precept in rela- 
tion to its corresponding social and ecological and economic organ- 
ization is similar to the other precept in relation to its quite differ- 
ent social and ecological and economic organization.” Therefore 
the moral principles which good men actually follow in different 
cultures may be quite different, and this is true even of the most 
basic precepts of the natural moral law. 
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AN INTER-SOCIETAL APPROACH TO 
VALUE STRUCTURE’ 


Huco O. ENGELMANN 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Valuation can be defined as any behavior which consists in, or 
can be interpreted as approval or disapproval.’ Such valuative 
behavior is frequently analyzed in reference to the characteristics 
of the approved or disapproved phenomenon.* An alternative ap- 
proach is to examine evaluation modalities, that is, the psycholog- 
ical processes underlying the valuative behavior. The indices to be 
used for distinguishing between these processes are the foci of 
evaluation. 

At times, the same evaluation modality may be revealed by 
identical valuations of opposite phenomena, or by opposite valua- 
tions of the same phenomenon. For instance, a fighting atheist, 
a religious fanatic, a food faddist, a jingoist patriot, a missionary 
beatnik, and a member of the WCTU, in their valuations exhibit 
the same evaluation modality. 

The evaluation modality approach applies to ethical valuations. 
These are positive or negative valuations of behavioral phenom- 
ena. The behavior in question may be one’s own or someone else’s 
behavior patterns, or any societal phenomena. The latter are 
included, since they exist only as conformations of individual be- 
havior patterns. Behavior patterns in this sense comprise experi- 
ential as well as activity patterns.* The approach is applicable 
also, if the valuated behavior is attributed to a non-human agent, 
such as a god, a spirit, or any reified physical event. There are 


1 Read before the 59th Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological 


Association 

2A detailed discussion of the underlying theory of valuative behavior will 
be found in Engelmann (1957). 

8This approach has two main facets. & Sy 
attempt to find structurally delineable, universal human values. Herskovits 
(1958) has discussed the theoretical difficulties inherent in these endeavors, 
and Opler (1956) has demonstrated their empirical questionableness, The 
second facet of this approach is constituted by the construction of tools for 
the classification and inter-societal comparison of values, based on the struc- 
tural characteristics of such values (Albert, 1956; Black, 1960). 


*The importance, in the analysis of culture and society generally, of con- 
hy both activity and experiential patterns is discussed in Engelmann 
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some instances of valuation, which may not be amenable to this 
approach. In general, however, the evaluation modality approach 
will cover most instances of valuation encountered in any society. 

Examining valuative behavior in this way (the following break- 
down of the foci of evaluation can be traced on the accompanying 
table), we find that the phenomenon immediately valuated may 
be the occurrence of the pattern itself, or the significance of the 
pattern within various contexts. If, without further consideration, 
I object to lying or approve of courage, the primary focus of my 
valuation is the occurrence of the pattern itself. If the primary 
focus of valuation is the significance of the pattern, its significance 
can be considered in three possible contexts. 

We can have reference to the social-psychological significance 
of the pattern for the individual who produces it. Thus, we might 
approve of an individual’s reading because it increases his knowl- 
edge. Or we may disapprove of his wearing conspicuous clothes 
because people will think him strange. We can also have refer- 
ence to the interactive significance of the pattern for the individ- 
ual with whom the performer interacts by producing the pattern. 
For instance, we may disapprove of indoctrination because, if 
successful, it limits the behavior of the individual who is being 
indoctrinated. On the other hand, we may approve of a parent’s 
teaching his child to dance because this will enable the latter to 
make friends. Finally, we may have reference to the sociocultural 
significance of the pattern for the group within which it is pro- 
duced. In one case, we may approve of an individual’s remarks 
because they reconcile group members with each other. In an- 
other case, we may disapprove of an individual’s conduct because 
it makes his group “look bad” to non-group members. 

As is apparent from the foregoing examples, positive or negative 
evaluation can occur in each of the four cases enumerated. 
Where the significance of the pattern is being valuated, the ex- 
amples used indicate the existence of a further difference. In each 
of these three cases, the valuation may be focused on internal 
structure or on external role. Structure may refer to the be- 
havioral organization of the individual producing the pattern, or 
of the individual with whom he interacts. It may also refer to the 
social organization of the group to which the performer belongs. 
In the same way, the external role may be that played by either 
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individual or by the entire group. In the approval of reading, 
evaluation focuses on the behavioral organization of the individ- 


ual producing the pattern. Positive valuation of dancing lessons is 
focused on the role the interacting individual is likely to play. An 
evaluation focus on the social organization of the group was ex- 
pressed in the positive valuation of the remarks made by a group 
member. 

All valuations of either structure or role can be reduced to 
valuations of their respective complexities. That is, as the pattern 
in question appears, these complexities increase, remain the same, 
or decrease. Reading goes together with a complexity increase 
in the behavioral structure of the individual who does the reading. 
The role an entire group plays in a particular setting may be re- 
duced in complexity, as one of its members behaves in a particu- 
lar way. Being subject to indoctrination is attended by a com- 
plexity reduction in the behavioral structure of the indoctrinated 
individual. It is such change or lack of change in complexity, 
which is being positively or negatively valuated. 

This classification of evaluation modalities provides for thirty- 
eight possible types of ethical valuations. Not all of the basic 
modes will apply to all cases. If the valuated pattern is non-inter- 
active, only its occurrence or its social-psychological significance 
with regard to structure can be valuated. If the focus of evalua- 
tion is on the largest group the valuator is aware of, only valuation 
with regard to the structure of this group can occur. 

An instrument has been designed to record frequencies and in- 
tensities of some of these evaluations for individuals in American 
metropolitan areas.* The profiles obtained permit various con- 
clusions concerning underlying behavior processes. A value focus 
on the occurrence of the pattern itself, for instance, indicates the 
existence of contradictory activity tendencies. Also, theoretical ex- 
pectations concerning the correlations between various evaluation 
modalities, intelligence, and anxiety have been positively verified.* 
Similar instruments could be devised for the measurement of 


5 The original version of this instrument has been published Regine, 
1956). However, most of the findings referred to in the following were mad 
with a revised version of the test. The letter has bens stendiediesd. bat 
has not yet been published. 


Some of these results have been published (Engelmann and Schuld 
1960) ; others are as yet unpublished. ° 
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individuals belonging to other cultural groups. This, however, is 
not necessary for the comparison of societies as such. 


Existing value inventories could be classified according to the 
types of evaluation given in the table. The societal frequencies for 
the different types would presumably vary from society to society, 
or at least between different types of societies. Thus, we could ob- 
tain immediately comparable value profiles for various societies. 
In many cases only relative frequencies will be obtainable for 
different types of evaluation. But even value profiles constructed 
merely in terms of high, moderate, and low frequencies should 
provide a basis for significant comparison. Frequently we will en- 
counter multiple valuation. An example is provided by the posi- 
tive valuation of degradation in many initiation ceremonies 
(Rinder, 1960). What is positively valuated, is a complexity re- 
duction in both the behavioral organization and the social role of 
the interacting individual. In such cases we are dealing with two 
or more simultaneous valuations, which should be counted sep- 
arately in each of the appropriate classes. A similar procedure can 
be applied, even if the simultaneous valuation is a more intricate 
one, as in the case of ambivalence. 

The construction of comparative value profiles for different 
societies would appear the most promising immediate use of the 
tool here delineated. This approach, however, is not intended as 
a replacement of, but merely as an addition to other analyses of 
value structure. 
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